Honvan) af Cadncation. 


VOL. VII. 


MORAL EDUCATION. 


The subject of moral education demands even more urgently, the at- 
tention of all friends of our public schools. The great ends of educa- 
tion, whether to the individual or the State, are chiefly moral. The good 
of the child and the good of society, alike rest down not so much on the 
powers of the understanding, as upon the qualities of the heart. The 
trained intellect is indeed a power ; but so also is a whirlwind. Of what 
value is power when not under the control of wisdom, and directed to 
useful purposes? We may well pause and ask, are we conferring cither 
a blessing upon our children, or a benefit upon the State, if our schools 
do not improve the hearts of their pupils as well as increase their in- 
telligence. * * * * * * * * * % 

But a more convincing argument in favor of positive and systematic 
moral education, may be urged, if we can show any practical means by 
which such an education can be carried on in the schools. I proceed, 
therefore, finally, to note the various elements and methods for this work: 

1st. Let the school-houses be made clean. Wipe out from desks and 
walls, from door-posts and lintels, from clapboards and fences, those foul 
scriptures of vice and pollution which deform so many school buildings, 
and help to corrupt successive generations of children. Go farther, and 
make such an air of neatness and beauty reign everywhere, that the 
childish spirit of destructiveness shall be repressed, and the pupils shall 
be won insensibly to carefulness and order. 

2d. Let the school-yards be separated by a high and close hoard fence, 
in the rear of the building, so that each sex may have its own grounds, 
free from all intrusion of the other. 

3d. Let the play-grounds never be left without the supervision of a 
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teacher when the pupils are there. To accomplish this they should not 
be opened to pupils till a fixed hour, when the teacher should be present. 
If the recesses, also, be given to both sexes at once, the teacher may go 
with his pupils on to the play ground, and while he encourages the cheer- 
ful hilarity of the games, his presence will hold in awe the quarrelsome 
spirits or profane lips, which will otherwise work so much evil. It is 
the unrestrained and unwatched association of pupils, good and bad, 
upon the play-ground, that forms one of the most fruitful sources of 
moral corruption. Remove this, and we have abated, at one blow, more 
than one-half of the dangers that attend our schools. 

4th. Secure teachers of sound moral character. The teacher is the 
living presence whose example and influence fill the moral atmosphere of 
the school-room with a wholesome fragrance, or taint it with poisonous 
vice. No qualification of the teacher is so important as those moral at- 
tributes which win children by their kindness, and inspire them by their 
purity. There are teachers whose goodness is so evident, that vice feels 
abashed in their presence, and whose genuine kindness of heart is so 
genial, that every noble sentiment and every right affection flourish spon- 
tancously under their eye. ‘It is mean to lie to Dr. Arnold,” said the 
boys of Rugby school. ‘The open-hearted candor and the generous trust- 
fulness, of their great teacher, shamed them from their habits of false- 
hood. 

With a weak and selfizh, or a passionate and fretful teacher, the very 
air of the school-room will be haunted with a spirit of evil and misrule, 
and no amount of Bible reading and public prayers can make the moral 
influences good. The teacher who would successfully teach morals, must 
keep in active exercise the kindliest feelings of his heart. Let him aim 
steadily and honestly to be what he would have his pupils become, and 
ask no more of goodness in them than he exhibits in himself. 

5th. Good government in school is one of the most potential of all 
moral influences. And by government, I mean, not merely the admin- 
istration of justice or the repression of noise, but the maintenance of 
good order and regular system throughout all the exercises of the school. 
Neatness, order, and quiet ; those are the indices of good government, 
-and these are all friends of virtue. The child that has been taught the 
great lesson of cheerful obedience to rightful authority, and has been 
trained to the wholesome habits of regular industry and good order, will 
-easily be led to virtuous principles and an upright life. 

6th. But besides all these unconscious teachings, there are direct and 
-conscious instructions in morals, which ought to find a place among the 
-daily exercises of the schools. Not, however, in the form of homilies 
on the several virtues, or set lectures against vice ; but rather illustra- 
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tive stories from history or experience, in which virtue and goodness 
shall shine out in human action, and vice may show its deformity in the 
wicked deeds of its votaries. The story of Washington’s truthfulness 
as a boy and patriotism as a man, of Joseph’s forgiveness of his broth- 
ers, of Solomon’s choice of wisdom rather than riches, of Grace Dar- 
ling’s heroism, of Lyon’s bravery and Ellsworth’s piety, will at once en- 
lighten the judgment and inspire the heart. And let the pupil’s con- 
science be trained to correct knowledge of right and wrong by a skillful 
questioning upon the reasonableness and rectitude of the different ex- 
amples given, or upon any of the common actions of life. The great 
moral sentiments of love and truth, love of industry, love of country, 
love of mankind, and love of God, should be as often as possible awak- 
ened in the heart, and opportunities be frequently contrived for the exer- 
cise of the virtues of benevolence, temperance, self-control, patience, 
charity, justice, forbearance, forgiveness, kindness, fortitude, &c, In 
their exercise the pupil would learn their value and strengthen their power 
over him. By means such as these daily pursued, the moral nature of 
the child will gradually unfold itself into settled principles of goodness, 
and be established in permanent habits of virtue. 

Our schools, adding this high moral culture to the intellectual training 
which they are beginning to conduct with so much sk 1], will crown their 
pupils with a better than a laurel wreath, and will give to society and 
the State citizens whose virtues and intelligence will carry the great Re- 
pnblic along its pathway of empire and wealth, and work out even grander 
proofs of the ability of mankind to govern themselves. —Aniual Report 
of Ion. Joun M. Grecory, Supt. of Public Instruction in Michigan. 





Encusn Literature presents to the hungry reader a rich variety of 
dishes. One can take a cut of tender and juicy Lamb, or a slice of Ba- 
con ; nor are the Greenes wanting, If he is not fond of smoked meat, 
there is the original Hogg, or he may choose a Suckling, ora Kyd. He 
may have a Boyle if not a roast ; and if he is fond of fish, there's Pol- 
lock. Some like a dish of Crabbe—a little crusty, yet many prefer a 
poet still more Shelley. And what for dessert? O-pie. To wash all 
those good things down there is ,lenty of Porter, and flowing Bowles, 
with a Butler to serve them. With such a feast before him, one may 
“Jaugh and grow fat” until he gets Akenside, and all Scorr free. What 
the Dickens can he want more ?— Home Journal. 


Tur Emperor of Russia has given $25,000 for the establishment of a 
permanent Observatory on Mount Ararat. 
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A FINISHED ECUCATION, 
DIALOGUE BETWEEN EDWARD AND HENRY. 
Scens.—HENRY alone in his study. Enter EDWARD, with a cigar in his mouth. 


Epwarp. Hurrah! this winds up school-days. Now for life. 

Henry. Ueigho! you appear to have steam up this morning. 

E. Yes, sir, and something's got to move. But what are you moping 
over books for? Come, put away the rubbish, and take a turn with me. 

H. Not so fast, my fly-away! Suppose you throw away your rub- 
bish ; I mean that cigar you are making such a flourish with, and let’s 
have a little chat. You’re getting into such a fume, I shouldn’t like to 
trust myself to go with you just now. 

£. Oh, nonsense! you’re a natural born old fogy, and you'll never 
know anything about life. I suppose you mean to grub away at your 
books until you get to be as wise and as stupid as Professor Brown, who 
is always in a brown study, and don’t know enough to tie a cravat. 

H, You talk a good deal about life, perhaps there’s more in that word 
than you think of. 

£, Yes, sir, I know there is. I’m like a bird that’s been shut up 
these ten years in a cage of a school-room. How could I know anything 
about life? But now the door’s open, and I’m bound to have my liberty. 

H Liberty to do what ? 

E. Why, whatever comes into my head. I can smoke when 1 like, 
I can go out out nights, and come in when I please ; I can have a jolly 
spree with the boys, and have good times generally, without any old 
Brown to do me brown for it. 

H, According to your own story, you have merely chosen a new mas- 
ter, or rather, many masters, in place of Professor Brown. You expect 
to obey whatever notion comes into your head. Your fancy or appe- 
tite will say “smoke,” and you'll smoke. Your companions will say, 
“‘Let’s have a jolly spree ’—that is, ‘‘ Let’s drink wine until we are half 
crazy and can enjoy acting uproariously and silly,” and you'll obey them 
and make a fool of yourself. Professor Brown never required anything 
half so unreasonable. 

E, But you know a young fellow must sow his wild oats! 

H. J don’t know any must of the kind. I have determined to see 
life, too, and to have my liberty, and there shall be no must like that 
over me. 

E. You're a queer fellow ; you never would do like the rest of us ; 
but I can’t help liking you. 

H, Thank you for your friendship. I wish I might use it for your 
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benefit. Edward, you have never really thought what life is. Look at 
yourself a moment; you can think soundly if you'll only hold still long 
enough. You’re not half the reprobate you sometimes seem. You have 
a body anda soul. They are for you to improve or ruin. You can put 
them under training that will make them stronger, better, and happier, 
or you can suffer them to be made weak, mean and miserable. Now, 
which course is true life? 

£. But you would cut off a fellow’s fun. 

HH. No, but I would stop his folly. Don’t I enjoy sport as well as 
you? I don’t want to brag, but I'll ask who was the best skater on the 
pond yesterday? Who has been the captain of your ball-club, and the 
leader on the academy play-ground ? 

£. You, of course ; that’s why I like you, in spite of your preaching. 

ZT, Isn’t the preaching, as you call it, trae? Don’t quarrel with the 
truth. I want to have the best part of me—the soul—as healthy and 
vigorous as the body, and both of them as noble as they can be made, 
That’s my idea of life. 

E, [Throws away his cigar.] I know you're right, and if I could 
always be with you, I shouldn’t get so wild. 

H, There’s your weakness, and hence your danger in choosing foolish 
company. You are too ready to join in with every one you meet. Set 
yourself to be a man after your own ideas of right. You've a better 
right to lead others ina good way than they have to lead you wrong ; 
and the true way to become a leader is to rule yourself. But come, now 
we've had a long talk, and asI see you’ve thrown away your sign of 
weakness, I'll take a walk with you.—WMerry’s Museum. 





WHO WANTS $4 A DAY? 

“‘T do,” comes with a shout from thousands of Merry boys and girls. 

No doubt you do ; but will you earn it, if we tell you how ? 

You do not all answer quite so readily as before. You are thinking, 
“‘T should have to work very hard to earn so much money.” Perhaps 
not so hard as you imagine. Let us see: 

How many working days in a year? 

“Three hundred and thirteen,” say you. 

Tow much can an uneducated man earn in that time by manual labor ? 

* About a dollar a day, or $313.” 

What salary per year can a man of good education earn ? 

We will answer for you—about $1,000 per year. Many receive much 
more than that, but it is a fair average. You can plainly see, then, that 
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an education is worth in cash every year the difference between $1,000 
and $313, or $687. Now, then, how much money must be put at inter- 
est at six per cent. to yield $687 a year? 

You answer, ‘ $11,450.” 

Then, to have a good education is equal to having $11,450 in the sav- 
ings bank, drawing six per cent interest. 

How many days’ study will it take to get a good education? It will 
depend somewhat upon circumstances ; but a boy attending school eleven 
years, commencing say at eight years old and leaving at nineteen, can be 
well educated. Suppose he goes to school five days in a week for eleven 
years, he will have spent 2,860 days in getting an education worth $11,- 
450, and he will thus have actually earned for himself a little over four 
dollars a day, while attending sehool. 

“Oho!” say you, “we must study for our money.” 

That’s it, exactly, The caleulation is a fair one, and you can cipher it 
out for yourself. Think of it the next time you are tempted to ask to 
stay at home because it rains, or because it is pleasant and you want to 
go fishing, or, in short, because you would rather do something else than 
study. Ask yourself the question, “ Can I carn four dollars a day in 
any other way ? 

Remember, too, that learning not only brings money, but it may give 
you a good position in society ; and better still, it may always afford 
pleasure to him who possesses it. ‘Wisdom is better than much fine 
gold.’—Jb. 





WORTH THINKING OF. 


A gentlemen, in all respects competent to judge of the wisdom of the 
measure, has suggested that the State should manufacture the books used 
in the public schools, and thus save many thousands of dollars annually. 
Why may not the State save these profits by supplying the schools at the 
simple cost of copy-right, manufacture and sale ? 

It is safe to say that enough could be saved in this way, after paying 
to authors a fair remuneration for their services, to sustain three 
good normal schools in the Stat>,—besides supplying families with books 
at one-quarter less than present prices. We are confident that a close 
examination will give us the data to prove even more than is here assert- 
ed in hasty inquiry. It is certainly a point well worth investigation.— 
Maine Teacher. 
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PRONUNCIATION OF EITHER AND NEITHER. 


We meet with three different modes of pronouncing these words. The 
first is nay-ther. Those who adopt this pronunciation, also pronounce 
conceive, deceit, as if spelled consave, de-sate. They preserve the origi- 
nal sound of e, which in all these words, is indicated to be of long quan- 
tity by the insertion of the ¢ after it. The old spelling was nether. The 
4 was inserted in writing simply to show that the e was long, in conform- 
ity with a very general analogy of the language, just as in hear, deep, 
and in a thousand other words in the language, a, e, or one of the other 
vowels has been inserted. This pronunciation, however, has nearly pass- 
ed away. 

The second mode is nee-ther, This pronunciation gives the e the sound 
which, when of long quantity, it has almost universally taken. It is the 
more prevalent mode, and is conformed to true English analogy. 

The third mode is nye-ther. This pronunciation, recent but some- 
what popular, has found favor with some because supposed by them to 
be the true old mode. But they evidently mistake the old pronunciation 
which is the first already given. Others seem to think that this is the 
true English pronunciation of the dipthong ¢7, and that the 7 was a proper 
element of the original word. But the 7, as already remarked, did not 
belong at all to the word in its origin, and was inserted only to show that 
the e was of long quantity. This pronunciation is every way objection- 
able. It is an innovation on settled and general analogies. It ignores 
or obscures the true origin of the words. It exalts a mere ortheepical 
character, the 7, to the rank of an essential element ; while, at the same 
time, it buries in silence the really essential element which is the e. No 
pure English ear can sanction this eockney pronunciation.—Ohio Ed. 
Monthly. 





NOUNS OF MULTITUDE. 


A little girl was looking at the picture of a number of ships, when she 
exclaimed ‘See what a flock of ships.” We corrected her by saying 
that a flock of ships, was called a fleet, and a fleet of sheer was called a 
flock. 

And here we may add for the benefit of the foreigner, who is master- 
ing the intricacies of our language in respect to nouns of multitude, that 
a flock of girls is called a bevy, and a bevy of wolves is called a pack, 
and a pack of thieves is called a yang, and a gang of angels is called a 
host, and a host of porpoises is called a shoal, and a shoal of buffaloes is 
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called a Aerd, and a herd of children is called a troop, and a troop of 
partridges is called a covey, avd a covey of beauties is called a gulazy, 
and a galaxy of ruffians is called a dorde, and a horde of rubbish is called 
a heap, and a heap of oxen is called a drove, and a drove of blackguards 
is called a mov, and a mob of whales is called a schovl, and a school of 
worshipers is called a congregation, and a congregation of engineers is 
called a cops, anda corps of robbers is called a band, and a band of 
locusts is called a swarm, and a swarm of people is called a crowd, anda 
crowd of gentle folks is called the edite, and the elite of the city’s thieves 
and rascals are called the roughs, and a miscellaneou- crowd of city folks 
is called the communtiy or public, according as they are spoken of by 
the religious community or the secular public. —Pitman’s Phon. Mag. 





SPELLING. 


We should prefer, after pupils bring their exercises written on the 
slate, thus giving evidence of their preparation, that the slates be laid 
aside, and the blackboard be used for writing by the whole class. By 
this method the work will be done more rapidly, since it is much easier 
for the teacher to glance at each one’s work and make corrections than it 
would be to walk to the pupils and examine the slates, or have them to 
walk to him. Ina physical point of view we should greatly prefer the 
blackboard exercise, since it gives motion"to all the muscles, and thereby 
promotes the health and strength of the pupils. —Jl/s. Teacher. 


i 


Correct Sreakinc.—We advise all young people to acquire in early 
life, the habit of using good language, both in speaking and writing, and 
to abandon, as early as possible, any use of slang words and phrases. 
The longer they live, the more difficult the acquisition of correct lan- 
guage will be ; and if the golden age of youth, the proper season for the 
acquisition of language, be passed in its abuse, the unfortunate victim 
of neglected education is, very properly, doomed to talk slang for life. 
Money is not necessary to procure this education. Every man has it in 
his power. He has merely to use the language which he reads, instead 
of the slang which he hears ; to form his taste from the best speakers 
and poets of the country ; to treasure up choice phrases in his memory, 
and habituate himself to their use, avoiding, at the same time, that pe- 
dantic precision and bombast, which show rather the weakness of vain 
ambition than the pride of an educated mind. 
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VISITING SCHOOLS. 


The schools of the county are regularly visted by the County Super- 
intendent ; and in many districts, by the directors. In some localities 
the parents also manifest a cheering interest in the schools which their 
children attend, and encourage teachers by visiting their schools, observ- 
ing the order, the regularity, the style of recitations, the general state of 
fecling and purpose among the scholars. This is very gratifying, and if 
it were so throughout the county, nothing better in this respect could be 
desired. It is suggested to those patrons of schools who may read this 
article, that they co-operate so far as they can in carrying into effect the 
following plan, which has already been spoken of to the teachers : 


Let the teacher of each school request the attendance of all the patrons 
the first Friday after his school commences, or, in case of very small 
schools, on the last Friday of the first month, and on the last Friday of 
each succeeding month until the school is ended. It should be under- 
stood by the parents that the object of the visit is not to witness any 
show exercises, carefully prepared for the occasion, but to see the usual 
order, hear the regular recitations, observe the ordinary routine. If pa- 
trons will not merely look on, but note down the degree of aavancement 
of certain classes or of particular scholars, and the general appearance 
of the school, that they may be able to ascertain its actual progress from 
one visit to another, they will find the visiting of their schools no idle or 
useless ceremony, but an intelligent exercise of parents’ rights, anda 
a powerful incentive to every true teacher to promote his scholar’s ad- 
vancement to the best of his ability. 


It is thought this systematic visitation by parents will be productive 
of far greater good to the schools than is now realized by the irregular, 
apparently aimless mode of visiting, so common. If teachers will hon- 
estly show their schools just as they are, and if parents will enter 
heartily into this plan it is not unreasonable to believe that very excel- 
lent results will follow,—such as, a more regular attendance of scholars, 
a deeper interest and a nobler ambition in study, more thorough order 
and well considered system in arranging the exercises and in communi- 
cating instruction, a habit on the part of scholars of performing with 
precision and self-possession in presence of strangers or of a large num- 
ber, and a more intelligent interest on the part of parents in all that per- 
tains to the school, and a more hearty disposition to co-operate with 
the teacher in rendering the school as useful as possible. Will parents 
and others, with directors, try this experiment ?—Pa. School Journal. 
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PUBLIC CRITICISM OF TEACIIERS. 


We maintain that so long as a teacher is employed by a Committee he 
ought to be sustained and encouraged by them. If he have faults they 
should be pointed out to him privately, and not officially proclaimed to 
the world, to his own disgrace and the school’s detriment. If his faults 
are serious ones, and he cannot correct them, let him be quietly discharg- 
ed, and let him not be pilloried in the next Annual Report. 

No teacher can succeed who has not largely the public confidence ; 
and no teacher can possess that confidence whose every fault is exposed 
by his committee to the public gaze. 

Ladies, especially, have in many cases been totally disheartened by un- 
kind criticisms upon their labors. It does seem to us that, when a lady 
has confessedly put forth “ much effort, with a sincere and earnest pur_ 
pose to do her best,” has “‘Jabored hard,”’ been “ interested in her work,” 
and has ‘earnestly desired that her pupils should make improvement,” it 
is pcsitively cruel for a Committee to say officially to every man, woman, 
and child in the town, that she was deficient of “tact in teaching and 
executive ability,” or that the movements of her mind were “too slow to 
meet the wants of the school-room.” 

If she is worth retaining as a teacher, let her not be publicly disgraced; 
if she is not, let her go in peace. These are our sentiments. Want of 
space forbids further discussion of this subject at present. But we must 
make room for the following excellent remarks, which we find in the last 
Report of the School Committee of Quincy, written, we understand, by 
Judge White : 

“We shall make no personal criticism of the teachers. We see no 
necessity for such criticism ; and we feel that much injustice might be 
done to them from our own imperfect knowledge of their schools. If a 
teacher is unfit for his place it is the duty of the Committee to remove 
him ; if his merits overweigh his faults, the Committee should counsel 
and advise with him in private. It serves no good purpose to parade, in 
a public report, the faults and foibles, or alleged faults and foibles, of a 
teacher ; or give a semi-judicial opinion of condemnation of his character. 

‘“‘ The critic himse!f cannot always feel sure that he has made due al- 
lowance for the thousand and one causes which co-operate to make the 
school what it is. He may not be fresh in the studies pursued in the 
school, or the modes and methods of teaching and disciplining the pupils. 
He may not have seen the school in allits phases. Ile may have dropped 
in when the school was ina bad mood, and things were allawry. He 
may have gone into the school when it was in its best estate. Some- 
times School Committees have some fond notions of their own—whims, 
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crotchets, puzzles, or conceits—with which they seek to guage and mea- 
sure the schools. Then there is the liability to do injustice by speaking 
of the several teachers personally, from fear, favor or affection, not to 
mention resentment at some real or fancied indignity.” —J/ass Teacher. 





TOWN ASSOCIATIONS, OR INSTITUTES. 


[In Pennsylvania, each town, asa rule, is a ‘ District” for School 
purposes, under one Board of Directors : ] 

No feature connected with the progress of our common schools in this 
region, has contributed more to the advancement of education and the 
elevation of the teacher’s profession than that of District Teachers’ In- 
stitutes. The general County Institute has done much, it is true, to 
awaken the minds of our teachers, but its sessions are too seldom,—hap- 
pening only once or twice a year; hence we must look to the District 
Institutes, where the teachers meet monthly or semi-monthly, for the 
practical benefit of Teachers’ Institutes. It is here that teachers can 
deliberate more fully upon the various plans of teaching, and show their 
prejudiced patrons the improved methods of teaching. It is here that 
they can hold council over the many trials and difficulties that they daily 
meet in their respective schools. And it is here they can encourage, in- 
struct and advise each other, concerning those trials and difficulties. 

These facts have long been perceived by all our most intelligent and 
enterprising teachers ; hence all our best teachers have labored with in- 
defatigable zeal, for years, to keep up District Teachers’ Institutes in 
their respective districts. They have not only battled against the pre- 
judices of the people and directors, but against the indifference and luke- 
warmness of their Jess intelligent and more indolent brother-teachers. 
And what giant tasks have these few noble-souled champions not per- 
formed by their generous efforts? They have introduced improved text- 
books into their districts, they have subverted the old fogy methods of 
teaching throughoat entire townships, they have removed prejudices, 
shamed many of their ease-loving, pleasure-seeking or indifferent fellows 
either into their movements or out of the profession ; in short, they have 
revolutionized the community. They now stand at the head of the pro- 
fession, while many an old fogy teacher and many an opponent to Teach- 
ers’ Institutes have already been cast out of the profession, and many 
more must soon follow, or else catch the spirit of progress. 

The teacher’s profession is moving onward and upward ;—and here, 
indifferent and careless teachers, take a word of kind advice :—if you 
expect to remain in the profession, you must move with it.—C. S., in 
Penn, School Journal. 
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QUALIFICATIONS FOR A FIRST GRADE CERTIFICATE, 


The following article, which was addressed as a Circular to the County 
Superintendents of Pennsylvania, and which is based on several years’ 
experience in that State, may be both interesting and useful to examiners 
and applicants here. Of course it is not implied that our County Su- 
perintendents are to be guided by extraneous advice or examples, but the 
document will at least be suggestive. It will be remembered that our 
New Law requires a satisfactory examination to be passed in several of 
the higher branches mentioned in this Circular, to entitle the applicant 
a certificate of the highest grade; in this respect it is an improvement 
upon the Pennsylvania Law : 


QUALIFICATIONS : 


Moral Character is the first qualification of the Teacher ; and admis- 
sion to the highest rank of the profession in the county, is not to be 
based on the mere absence of open objection, in this respect. Positive 
knowledge of propriety of conduct is to be possessed, or sought and ob- 
tained, as a pre-requisite. In the absence of satisfactory knowledge on 
this point, the certificate should be withheld till reliable information is 
procured ; and in case of ascertained delinquency, the certificate is to be 
refused entirely, no matter what the other qualifications. 

Scholarship, to secure this certificate, must be full in all the branches 
enumerated, otherwise it will not be sufficient to meet the probable wants 
of the school in which they are to be taught, The standard is, at the 
least, not to fall below the following degrees of proficiency : 

In Orthography, any ordiuary word of the language is to be spelled 
with readiness, and the principles and rules which govern English or- 
thography are to be understood. 

In Reading, passages of different styles, in prose and verse, are to be 
read without hesitation, in a full voice, with correct pronunciation and 
due attention to the pauses, and with such command of tone, inflection, 
emphasis, &c., as to give the true sentiment of the author. The general 
principles and rules of elocutionary pronunciation and reading, are also 
to be undertood and explained. 

In Writing, a plain, clear hand is, in all cases, indispensable ; but to 
this should be added, if possible, facility of execution, and beauty and 
grace in the formation of each letter. The power to represent rapidly 
and accurately, letters, diagrams and the figures of objects, on the slate 
and black-board, is also invaluable in the Teacher. 

In Arithmetic, questions in the Vental department of the science, are 
to be comprehended and re-produced with readiness, and solved with ac- 
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curacy and promptness ; in the Written department, problems in any of 
the ordinary rules, short of Algebra, are to be solved with facility, clear- 
ness and accuracy, and the principle involved in every rule and the reason 
for every operation employed, are to be explained. Book-keeping should 
also be understood, 

In Geography, the relation of our globe to tie solar system, the causes 
of night and day, and of the seasons, the general nature, facts and laws 
of Descriptive and Physical geography, and the definitions of the terms 
used in the science, are to be understood. A sound general knowledge 
of the geography of the whole world, and an accurate acquaintance with 
that of the United States, are also to be pessessed,—without, however, 
exacting such minute details as the length of the smaller streams, or the 
population of unimportant towns. 

In Grammar, in addition to the ability to parse any sentence etymo- 
logically and syntactically,—the nature and methods of oral Grammar, 
as the beginning, and of logical Analysis, as the highest department of 
the science should be understood. No teacher should receive this certifi- 
cate who habitually spoaks ungramatically ; and, as a further test of his 
knowledge of the language and aptness to teach, he should be able to de- 
fine or explain any ordinary word proposed to him. 

Other Branches.—The foregoing are the branches enjoined by the 
School law ; but the progressive Teacher will not rest content with the 
certificate of even these respectable attainments. The County Superin- 
tendent will often be requested to designate other studies proper to be 
next pursued ; and it will le his pleasure as well as duty to do so. 
More than two or three, at the same time, should not be recommended ; 
but the Teacher who will gradually add the following branches, to his 
previous store of knowledge, will thereby vastly increase his professional 
efficiency, and add to his own individual enjoyment and influence :—Al- 
gebra and Geometry ; Ilistory and Physivlogy ; Natural Philosophy and 
Astronomy ; Chemistry and Geology ; Mental and Moral Philosophy ; 
and, if possible, one or more of the Ancient or Modern Languages. It 
is true, that the mastery of even the one half of this list, will require 
years of study ; but it is equally true that the practical Teacher has 
better opportunities and more hours for study, than the member of any 
other profession, and that study is, with him, professional preparation. 

Professional Skill is theoretical and practical. To ascertain theoretical 
knowledge, the candidate should be examined on the science of Teaching, 
embracing some knowledge of the human mind and its means of culture, 
and the principles that govern methods of teaching, school management, 
and school government. This will cause a more general reading of 
works on education than heretofore, to the advantage of both Teacher 
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and school. Butas methods of instruction and government are very va- 
rious, and as all may be successful, practical skill can only be known by 
seeing the Teacher in school, and there witnessing results. A general 
knowledge of the science of teaching and the successful practice of any 
of its approved methods, are, therefore, to be the standard of professional 
skill ; and no lower qualification should be recogized in granting this 
certificate. 

Presentation of Certificate. —When No. 1, in all the branches has 
been attained, full satisfaction in the school-room given, and moral char- 
acter found exemplary, the Professional Certificate is to be presented, 
and not till then. If several candidates thus become qualified, the same 
year, it may be proper and productive of good effects on the other 
Teachers of the county, to distinguish the delivery of the certificates 
with some formality. The close of the Annual County Institute, or some 
other general meeting of Teachers, would be a proper occasion for this 
ceremony, when a written thesis on some educational topic might be read 
by each of the successful candidates, and an address be delivered by the 
County Superintendent, suitable to the occasion. 

Should any Teachers of the county attain a knowledge of the addi- 
tional branches above enumerated, or even a respectable portion of them, 
they might be encouraged to attend one of the regular examinations at a 
State Normal School, and thus obtain the State certificate, provided for 
actual Teachers, by the 9th section of the Normal School law of 1857. 

Tuo. Il. Burrowes, Supt. Com. Schools. 





EXAMINATION OF TEACHERS. 


Having just passed through the ordeal of a thorough inspection under 
our new system of Superintendency, it may not be uninteresting to teach- 
ers and friends of education, to give a short synopsis of its peculiarities 
and their effect. On the morning of the much-dreaded day, a number of 
us were anxiously awaiting the appearance of him whose judgment was 
to decide our weal or woe. At last he of Theories, Roots, and Powers 
entered, there was an unusual amount of observations, inquiries, conjec- 
tures and opinions expressed by us of the Birchen Scepter. As I march- 
ed and countermarched, advanced and retreated on the area of the spa- 
cious hall, I did all in my power to assure my timid conscience that the 
Superintendent was not that much feared being so often depicted in my 
dreams of fancy ; andI soon discovered that instead of being all Phi- 
losophy, Equations, and Latin Quotations, he invariably used the properly 
defined English. With almost breathless suspense and throbbing heart, 
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I awaited the commencement of what I had often termed hostilities ; but 
as the routine of examination progressed I found that I was greatly mis- 
taken in the appellation I had given it, and in reality I felt much better 
mentally than I had since the adoption of the County Superintendency. 
Orthography, Reading, Arithmetic, and Geography followed in succes- 
sion, and judging from observation, the candidates for teachers made 
some splendid charges into their columns, gaining an almost complete 
victory on our side. Grammar was torn in pieces, word by word, and 
sentence by sentence. The fortifications and buildings of Arithmetic 
were literally overthrown, and their foundations moved at will. In Ge- 
ography kingdoms and empires were seized with avidity and ease ; na- 
tion’s capitals commanded at will; and the seceded states taken, and 
bounded within the Union. There was nothing proposed that was not 
accomplished by the perseverance of the ambitious teachers. 

A deficiency of teachers, however, seems to be manifest, not from a 
large percentage beng found incompetent, but from the timidity of mem- 
bers who thought that the test in qualifications was more severe than 
they could bear, and that a failure to procure a certificate would bea 
great mortification. I have attended examinations in two counties, and 
from what I saw in regard to their efficiency and the manner of conducting 
them, I feel confident in saying that there is nothing serious to be dread- 
ed; nothing demanded of teachers but that which every true teacher will 
acknowledge to be not only important but essential qualifications. I 
must confess that for weeks before the examination, my mind was filled 
with all sorts of Grammatical specters and Arithmetical giants, arranged 
in every variety of form to perplex the mind of the aspirant; but this 
was only a picture of imagination, which like many others from that 
source, was but deception. The visions of those hideous Mathematical 
monsters and Grammatical phantoms, 

“That had of late so often filled my head, 
Leaving work undone and prayers un:aid, 
And had almost stopped my daily bread,’’ 


were entirely banished, leaving me in the enjoyment of most salubrious 
mathematical weather. 

Now, teachers, by all means encourage the new system; go to the 
annual examination in your vicinity, for by doing so you will afford the 
Superintendent a wider scope for selection ; and each of you by a proper 
exertion on your part, will tend to elevate our depreciated standard of 
qualifications,—thereby hastening the time when our common schools 
shall be the philanthropist’s boast aad the country’s pride. We must 
rally around our exalted flag, bear it triumphantly on high ; and although 
we cannot all be generals, wearing the brilliant epaulets of classical lit- 
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erature, and the flaming swords of linguists ; yet we can at Jeast hbe- 
come thoroughly disciplined soldiers, in all respects fully capable of 
wielding the mighty weapon of popular education. 

6©Q, rouse thee then! nor shun the glorious strife ; 

Improve, extend, enjoy the hours of life ; 

Assert thy reason, animate thy heart, 

And act through life’s short scene the useful part.’’ 

Osceola, Wis. Tuos. W. Keres. 





EXAMINATION QUESTIONS. 


The following Questions were those used in the last examination of 
Normal classes in this State. They may be regarded perhaps as ap- 
proximating to the grade of questions that would be used in examinations 
for a Second Grade Certificate. Following the Questions, is a table 
of the results in the classes examined : 

INTELLECTUAL ARITHMETIC. 
( Write your solutions in full, as you would have them gwen by a class.) 

1, JTlow many cords of wood at $4 per cord must be given for 4 4.5 
yards of cloth at $5 per yard? 

2. If a pole 8 feet long cast a shadow of 12 feet at a certain time of 
day, how lohg must the pole be that will cast a shadow 32 feet at the 
same time of day ? 

3. What number is that whose } exceeds its ? by 7? 

4. Acan perform a piece of work in 5 days, and B can do the 
same work in 8 days; in how many days can both perform the work 
laboring together ? 

5. 20 is 5-7 of how many times 2-3 of 9 ? 

WRITTEN ARITHMETIC, 
( Write your operations and reasons in full.) 

1. Define Parts, Factors, Roots, Powers, Multiples and Divisors. 

2. Find the difference (without reducing to inches,) between 39 rdz, 
3 yds. 2 ft. and 11 in., and 26 rds. 4 yds. and 8 in. 

3. Between two places, situated on the same parallel, where a degree 
of longitude is 40 statute miles, the difference in time is 1 hour and 30 
min., how far, in statute miles, are the places apart ? 

4, Two men start from the same corner of a square 10 acre field. A 
goes around by the fence ; B takes the diagonal to the opposite corner, 
and then turns to meet A by the fence. If they travel at the same rate, 
how far from the corner where BP turns will they meet? 
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5. If 100 cubic inches of air weigh 31 grains, Troy, how many pounds 
of air, Avoirdupois, in a room 70 feet long, 40 feet wide and 20 feet high? 
ANALYSIS OF WORDS. 

1. Define the following prefixes: anti, ante, col, dia, ex, il, pre- 
ter, sub, trans, uni. 

2. Define the following suffixes: ance, fy, less, ness, ing, ure, ize, ic, 
ly, ory. 

3. Define, giving the root, prefixes and suffixes, the following words : 
controverting, magnificent, prevaricate, internecine, substance. 

COMPOSITION. 

What is Composition ? 
Give five of the rules for the use of the Comma. 
Contrast Wit and Ilumor. 


mem co bo oe 


Define Pleonasm and give an example of its use. 

5. Define the following figures of speech and give examples: Meta- 
phor, Hyperbole, Vision. 

Make your paper in spelling, punctuation and the use of capitals a 
good specimen of composition. 
GRAMMAR. 


1. Analyze and parse the following sentence : 
3e Thou, O God, exalted high. 

2. Write a synopsis of the verb lie, (to recline) in the first person sin- 
gular, through all the modes and tenses. 

3. When should the subjunctive form, if J be, and if I were, be used, 
instead of if Jam, and if I was 2? 

4. Give the rule for the use of shall and will. 

5. Write the principal parts of the following verbs: fly, flow, sit, 
throw, drink. 


PITYSIOLOGY. 


1. Say what you can of the structure of the ear. 
2. Describe the arrangement of the bones and joints of the lower or 
fore-arm, showing how a rotary motion is obtained. 

3. Physiologically speaking, what is it to “ take cold?” 

4, How are pupils most liable to take cold, while attending school ? 

5, From what causes is the health of the teacher most likely to suffer, 


and how may they be avoided ? 
GEOGRAPHY. 


Name the five largest cities (in the order of their size,) in the United 
States, give their location, and tell to what they owe their importance. 
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2. Name the five States of the Union nearest the size of Wisconsin. 

3. Which is farthest north, Paris or New York, and about how many 
degrees ? 

4, Name the five most populous counties in Wisconsin. 

5. Draw a map of the Ohio River, locating the States on both sides. 


ALGEBRA. 
1. Separate (=— =) into its prime factors, giving the principle on 
ry 


which the operation depends. 
2, From @+)" take @—! 
ry ya 
3. On comparing two sums of money it is found that 2-5 of the first 
is $96 less than 3-4 of the second, and that 5-8 of the second is as much 
as 4-9 of the first. What are the sums ? 


° i as 
4. Given * 4 :a—5::2: 3 to find a. 


HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. 
State what you know of the “Stamp Act.” 
Give an account of Braddock’s Defeat. 
Describe Penn’s settlement of Pennsylvania. 
Tell what you can of the ‘ Missouri Compromise.” 
When, where, and by whom were the first settlements in Wiscon- 


m CoO b> be 


cu 


sin made? 
PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 

1. What general fact can you state in regard to the great peninsulas 
of the Globe? 

2, State the physical causes why rain seldom or never falls in some 
parts of Peru. 

3. What are the three great physical divisions of the United States ? 

4, About how much water evaporates from a square foot of the sur- 
face of bodies of water in the Temperate Zone, in a year? 

5. State what you can of voleanes, and their supposed causes. 

[The following Questions are added both to fill the page, and more 
nearly complete the circle of subjects. | 

GEOMETRY. 

1. Prove that the sum of the squares of two lines drawn from the ex- 
tremities of a chord to any point in a diameter parallel to it, is equal to 
the sum of the squares of the scgments of the diameter. 

2. If every two alternate sides of a heptagon be produced to meet, 
how many right angles will the sum of the salient angles, thus formed, 
be equal to ? 
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DOINGS OF THE NORMAL SCHOOL BOARD. 


At the regular annual meeting of the Board of Regents of Normal 
Schools, held on the 11th and 12th of June, reports of Normal classes 
were received from nine institutions. Two thousand six hundred and 
fifty dollars were distributed, at the rate of $45 per scholar for those 
passing the regular examination. Certificates were given to fifty-nine 
pupils, who were fitting themselves for teachers. We give the tabular 
statement : 




















| AMT. APPOR- 
poe REPORTED. | ALLOWED. "Sy osent. 
' 

Allen Grove Academy, Rock Co.... 13 13 | 11 | $495 
Lawrence University, Outagamie Co. 7 16 5 225 
Evanaville Seminary, Rock Co....... 20 20 \ 12 | 540 
Wis. Female College, Dodge Co.... 6 6 | 6 | 270 
Milton Academy, Rock Co ........... 34 15 ! 6 | 270 
Platteville Academy, Grant Co....... il 11 } 9 | 405 
Racine High School, Racine Co...... 6 10 | 5 225 
Fond du Lac High School, FduL Co.. 4 10 | 3 135 
Oshkosh [igh School Winnebago Co.. 3 3 | 2 99 
OUD vccicccsces a0: Suinwtwes ows sevie 104 104 | 59 $2650 














Arrangements were made for holding Normal Institutes in parts of the 
State where no Normal Classes have yet been formed. 

No change was made in the officers, and Normal classes will be con- 
tinued as heretofore. 

The fund being too small to require the entire services of an agent, 
his salary ceased. ‘The agency was, however, continued, at the same 
rate, for so much time as might actually be employed.—Stute Journal. 

[In answer to some flings of the Milwaukee News, the Jvurnal further 
says : | 

“The 25 per cent. of the swamp fund was distributed, not to a “few 
‘favored schools,” but to all those schools which, under the published 
regulations of the Board, giving all an opportunity, :uve organized and 
given special instruction to Normal classes. Nine schools participated 
. in the distribution ; and that they had fairly earned the money received, 
. any one, who will take the trouble to examine the reports and statistics, 
can have no doubt. We venture to say, that no State has, for the same 
amount of money expended, graduated or prepared for teaching one-half 
the number of pupils that have been prepared by this appropriation of 
the Normal Fund of Wisconsin. ‘The “ponderous machinery” and 
mileage for the year 1862, will all cost less than one hundred dollars. 

We say nothing now of the numerous Teachers’ Institutes, gathering 
together, inspiring and furnishing for their work, teachers, in all parts 
of the State, and awakening new interest in the cause of education, at an 
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expense trifling in comparison with the importance of the results at- 
tained. 

We notice that the Senate has rejected, with only two votes in its fa- 
vor, a bill which pas ed the Assembly last spring, repealing the Normal 
School Law, and giving the 25 per cent. back to the Swamp Land Fund.” 





NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


The importance of Normal Schools as a means for the improvement 
of common schools needs no argument. The question is simply whether 
an educated trained teacher specially fitted for the work of teaching is 
more likely to be succeessful than one who has not had such preparation. 
‘The testimony of school visitors and other school officers is abundant on 
this point, but without this testimony, the decisions of unbiased, un- 
prejudiced judgment would clearly indicate the importance of these in- 
stitutions. If special preparation is necessary for the physician, the 
clergyman and the lawyer, much more is it demanded in a work which 
requires so much judgment, skill and tact as that of the teacher. No 
amount of mere literary acquisitions can ever supply the place of dex- 
terity in organizing, tact in managing and skill in teaching and training, 
or give to the teacher the power which is so indispensable in conducting 
the education of children wisely and successfully.—Annual Report of 
Hon. D. M. Camp, State Supt of Conn. 





SUPERINTENDENT’S DEPARTMENT. 


e 





TO COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS. 


The following Circular has already been addressed to each of the County Su- 
perintendents: 


You are most respectfully invited to attend a State Covention of County Su- 
perintendents of Schools, to be holden at Janesville, upon Tuesday, July 29th, 
1862. The session will commence promptly at 10 o’clock, A. M. 

The subjects fcr discussion are as tollows: 

1.—Standard of qualification of Teachers as represented in Certificates; and 
the means of rendering it uniform throughout the State. 

2.—School visitation by Superintendents; its main object and the mode of 
performing it. 

3.—The grading of Schools and the duty of Superintendents in promoting it. 
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The forenoon session, from 104 to 12} o’clock, will be devoted to the discus- 
sion of the first named subject, 

The second subject will occupy the time from 2 to 34 P. M., and the 3d from 
3 to 5 o'clock, P. M. 

The hour from 5 to 6 P. M. will be devoted to brief narrations of experience. 

The Annual Session of the State Teachers’ Association will commence at 74 
o’clock, P. M., Tuesday, July 29th, and continue till Friday, August Ist. 

It is hoped you will make it convenient to remain through the week. By so 
doing you will be able to avail yourselves of all privileges granted to members 
of the Association by Railroad Companies, &c. 

N. B.—That the session may be as profitable as possible, it is desirable that 
each Superintendent present should participate in the exercises. That this may 
be accomplished, each speaker will be limited to jive minutes upon each of the 
subjects presented, or should he choose to vonfine himself to one of the three 
subjects, he will be allowed ten minutes. Very many valuable suggestions may 
be crowded into this brief space, if each speaker will prepare himself carefully, 
and commit his well digested thoughts to paper. That you may be incited to do 
your part of the work, you are informed that no long essays or lectures will be 
allowed to fill your time. Your five or ten minutes will be reserved expressly 
for you. Let there be no lost time. 

TO DISTRICT CLERKS. 

The State has made provision for the education of all her children. There 
are some to whom the doors of the Public School are opened in vain, They are 
the children of misfortune, deprived of some of the avenues, through which 
knowledge is generally conveyed. Though debarred from the privileges of the 
Public School, they possess minds of a high order, needing peculiar care and 
culture. To meet this want the State has nobly provided Institutes for the ed- 
ucation of the Blind and of the Deaf and Dumb. Instruction is free; board is 
liberally provided; and for the indigent other assistance is given. Not all, for 
whom these Institutes are designed, avail themselves of their advantages. In 
making your Annual Examination of School children, you will have the means 
of ascertaining how many such there are. You will confer a great favor by 
bringing to the knowledge of such the facilities afforded them by the State and 
also by communicating directly with the officers of these Institutes. Some are 
kept away from these schools because their parents or guardians are ignorant of 
their existence, or of the facilities afforded by them, 

Others are kept from them by reason of a natural, special tenderness towards 
such unfortunate children. Acquaintance with the officers of the Institutes 
might remove many of the objections suck parents naturally entertain, and se- 
cure to their children the education so essential to their present, and especially to 


their future good. 
Any communication with reference to the Blind may be addressed to 
THOMAS H. LITTLE, 
Superintendent of Institute for the Blind, 
Janesville, Rock Co., Wis. 
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And with reference to to the Deaf and Dumb, to 
J. S. OFFICER, 
Superintendent of Institute for Deaf and Dumb, 
Delavan, Walworth Co., Wis. 


TO TEACHERS. 

In a short article, some months since, you will remember, I urged you to pre- 
sent yourselves for examination at the time fixed by the County Superintendent, 
though you might have Certificates in force, and this by way of encouragement 
to Superintendents, and younger and less experienced Teachers. The action of 
the Legislature subsequent to that time made such an examination necessary. 
I am happy to believe that you presented yourselves for examination most cheer- 
fully and without regard to the necessity laid upon you. It was of your own 
free choice taken before Legislative action was had upon the subject. 

The spirit you have manifested is truly commendable. It encourages all who 
are laboring for the good of the Public School. 

Let your steady efforts at self-culture afford still additional encouragement. 

You will not be surprised to learn that in the profession of Teaching there are 
left some who do not fully realize its dignity, aad who do not place a proper es- 
timate upon the value of honesty. A very few instances have come to my know- 
ledge of those who dishonor the cause in which they labor. 


In order to secure uniformity of examination certain measures have been 
adopted by County Superintendents which make the character of the questions 
propounded the same in all cases, and in many cases the questions themselves 
have been identical. A few persons have presented themselves for examination 
out of their own county for the purpose of gaining access to the questions to be 
propounded, that they might gain a knowledge of the exact answers previous to 
examinations in their own county. Thus prepared they have obtained Certifi- 
cates of Qualification. County Superintendents will need to be more strict and 

ess confiding hereafter, that these few dishonest ones may be cast out of the 
Profession they disgrace. This may be considered severe, but no enlightened 
conscience will approve such action. The moral character of such persons is 
not what Teachers should possess, <A certificate obtained in such a manner must 
be a lasting memorial of disgrace. At the Convention of Superintendents to be 
held at Janesville, I trust some measure may be adopted, which will save the 
necessity of such rebuke. 

Deserve the Certificate you possess, and seek by study to secure a higher. 
“ Be what you would have your pupils become.” 

Truly Yours, 
J. L. PICKARD, 
State Supt. Pub. Inst. 
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The apportionment of School Money for the year 1862, has been made upon 
the basis of 50 cents per scholar, and is distributed among the several counties 
as follows: 





COUNTIES. | NO. OF CHILDREN. | APPORTIONMENT. 
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Green Lake.. 
ee 


SUBORM i sccccecsceventer see soul 
OG 6.550408 s00e d00e 600s cnen [eawurs exes 
ROWRUNCS ...600 cseccvce tees 

La Crosse...... 


La Fayette .... 
Manitowoc..... 
Marathon...... «- 
Marquette. ..... ie mane acecasen us ee oRe role 
PO ROE 08 vnc cn csccce cevecevses |e 

MODLCO sc cican csccen veneers sess loevacbene Cos 


NM OCONEE 2. 0. ccceceescecccces 
Outagamie... 
Ozaukee..... 
ee 
PPOPCE vocccee's 
Polk.. ... 


Portage. ..cccesceccessecoee : 
Racine......+.. 


Sauk..... eer 
Sheboygan........ 
St. Croix... 
Shawanaw ......--..0. 
Trempealeau... 
Vernon . 
Walworth.........06. 
Washington... 
Waukesha..... 
Waushara....... 
Waupacca........0.e0e Wyevale: ater 


Winnebago... sceccccseesees als it ee 
Wd. ....ceeee ee conve vee os seeveee 
Total ..se0...++ piathisieleleiine | -so> 0000 299592..... | ves $149,700 00.000 000. 


This apportionment is much larger than that for 1861 because of the disposi- 
tion, made by the Legislature last winter, of the Library Fund which has been 
accumulating since 1859. For the past three apportionments only 90 per cent. 
of the income has been distributed, 10 per cent. being kept back for a Library 
Fund. This year the whole income is distributed, and in addition thereto, some 
$30,000 which has, up to this time, belonged to the Library Fund, 
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MATOEMATIGAL DEPARTMENT, 


A SERIES OF SERIES. 





Place S=A+B+C+D - = = = OY 
Assume A=14+24+3+4 - - = = anit) 
B=2+4464+8 - - - = +2n=n(n+1) 
O=34649412 - - = = 43n=n(n+l) 
D=44+84+124+16- - - = cmbierd) 
and so on tO7 =n 42n4+3n4+4n - - ~ +nr= S41) 
Then S=n[3(n+1)4+(n4+1)+3(m4+1) - = eaninaaia 


co.) : : 
=o , in which n represents the number of terms in each series. 


The quantity S is evidently a perfect square, since 4/S =nt)), Put 


n=l, 2, 8, 4, &c. Then S=1, 9, 36, 100, &e. L. CamPBELL. 


Solution of Problem 44.—Suppose m denotes the number of gallons 
of mixture constantly in the cask, and n the quantity that flows out each 
minute. Let represent any number of minutes and y the number of 
gallons of wine remaining in the cask at the end of z minutes. Then at 
the end of the time «+dr the quantity of wine in the cask will be de- 
noted by y—dy. dy represents the wine and ndzx the mixture that es- 
capes from the cask during the infinitely short space of time dz. 

Hence m : ndxi:y : dy .*. mdy=nydx. Now y decreases while z in- 


creases. °° dy = — 29% oy YY — _ nde By integrating we ob- 
m y m 
tain log y = — n+ 0. When 2=0 the quantity of wine in the cask 
m 


=m .*. y=mand C =logm. Hence log y=log m —™ make m =50 
m 


n=2and«=60. Then y=4.53+. See Naperian logarithms. 
Cottage Grove. L. CAMPBELL. 


Solution of Problem 45.—20 ft. is the sum of the base and hypothe- 
nuse. (80)’=6400 is the difference of the squares of the same quanti- 
ties. The difference of the squares of two numbers is equal to the pro- 
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ore 6400 _ a5 ' 
duct of their sum into their difference. Hence, cae =O or the difference, 
AI 
2 32 2 2 
and = 3 = 116 or the hypotenuse, and = - = = 84 or the per- 
pendicular. Cuas. B. SKINNER. 


Mount Morris, Waushara Co. 


Problem 48 —Suppose a man has a cow, which at the end of three 
years begins to breed, and afterwards brings a female calf every year, 
and that each calf begins to breed in like manner, bringing forth a cow calf 
every year, and these last begin to breed in the same manner ; it is re- 
quired to determine the owner’s whole stock at the end of 20 years. [No 
allowances being made, we presume, for sales, gifts, thefts or losses by 
death or otherwise.—Marn. Ep. W. L. 

Oak Creek. 


Problem 49.—According to the present system of calculating leap 
years, what will the difference between the civil and solar years amount 
to, at the end of the 20th century? Also, what year divisible by four 
hundred should not be a leap year? M.C. 

Meeme, Manitowoc Co., Wis. 





ee 
Problem 50.— Solve the equation. (“* =) 
t— f/f v?—9I 


Problem 51.—Suppose that in a country 1-60 of the population die in 
a year, that the number of births is 1-45, and that the immigration and 
emigration exactly balance each other : in how many years will the popu- 
lation double itself ? M. McG. 
Waupaca. 


Problem 52.—Two hunters, A and J, kill a deer whose weight they 
are desirous of knowing. For this purpose they rest a stick across the 
limb of a tree, then suspending the deer at the shorter extremity, they 
find that its weight is just counterpoised by the weight of 4, who sus- 
pends himself by his hands at the other extremity. Without changing 
the point of support of the stick, they take the deer from the shorter 
extremity and suspend it at the longer extremity of the stick, when it is 
found to be exactly balanced by B’s weight, when he is suspended at the 
shorter extremity of the stick. Now supposing 4 to weigh 147 pounds, 
and B to weigh 192 pounds, what must have been the weight of the deer ? 
Good Hope, Mil. Co. M. C. Suiuivan. 
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THE CONVENTION AND ASSOCIATION. 


The Circular of the State. Supt., calling a Convention of the Co, Supts, will be 
found in his Department. The move is an excellent one. 

As will be seen by the Programme, the Meeting of the Association at Janes- 
ville promises to be unusually attractive. In addition to such exercises as our 
teachers may present, the State Superintendents of Illinois and Michigan Messrs. 
BATEMAN and GREGORY, are expected to be with us; also, Mr. Sixt, Prof. of 
the English Language in the Michigan Normal School. We trust that as many 
as possible of our best teachers will be on the ground early enough to be present 
at the Primary Convention of County Superintendents, called by Mr. ProKarp, 
and that those officers will all be in attendance, and be able to remain during the 
sessions of the Association. Great good may be expected to result from such a 
joint meeting. 

INSTITUTE AT FOX LAKE. 


A four weeks Institute was held in connection with the Wis. Fem. College 
during the month or April last. Between 50 and 60 experienced teachers were 
present, and the exercises conducted by Messrs. Allen, Goldthwait and Gaylord, 
were interesting and profitable. A portion of the session was spent in drawing 
out the “best methods” of imparting instruction, the teachers themselves being 
required to exhibit their plans; a part of the time was given to the “lecture sys- 
tem ” in conducting the exercises, while the important subject of ‘‘Theory and 
Practice” held a prominent place in every day’s session. 

A religious revival, in which many of the Teachers found a hope in the Sav- 
1our, added greatly to the interest and benefits of the occasion. Superintendent 
Pickard aud Judge McArthur, each gave an evening Lecture, attended by the 
members of the Institute and by a large concourse of the citizens of the place. 
We have seldom or never attended an Institute, the immediate and prospective 
results of which were more important. 

We understand Mr, Goldthwait intends to make the Normal Department in the 
Institution at Fox Lake, specially prominent. X. X. 


CONNECTICUT. 

From the last Annual Report, by the State Superintendent, Hon. Davip 
N. Caup, we gather that “more than three-fourths of the school-houses in the 
State are now in good condition, a statement, that could not have been made 
made with truth before.” To bring about this result, eighty-five thousand dol- 
lars have been expended during the past year; and this we consider good evi- 
dence of enduring progress. Of 1600 schools in the State, about one-third have 
a School Library, more than half have Outline Maps, and 646 have a set of Hol- 
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brook’s School Apparatus. In 1861, 10 Institutes of five days each were held, 
in the 8 counties of the State, with an average attendance of 68. Since 1839, 
about 150 Institutes have been held, in 103 of the 162 towns of the State, being 
an average of 7 each year, or nearly one each year for each county; thus show- 
ing that in the State where they originated, Institutes have not in 20 years out- 
lived their usefulness. But Connecticut still has but one Normal School, and we 
are surprised at this fact, ina State where so much has been done for Educational 
progress. School-houses, Libraries, good text-books, and apparatus—and even 
Institutes, will never make our Schools what they ought to be, without adequate 
measures to train our teachers for their work. 


MICHICAN. 


The Twenty-Fifth Annual Report of the State Supt., is before us. We have 
extracted some important practical observations upon Moral Education, as the 
opening article of this number. 

Compared with our own, Michigan is an old State, though a little less in pop- 
ulation. As might be expected, her educational system is more advanced in 
some respects. We observe that there is somewhat of that comprehensiveness 
and unity in her educational work, the want of which among ourselves we have 
pointed out. The University, the Normal School, the Reform School, the State 
Board of Education, the Inspectors of the several Towns, &c., all report to the 
State Supt. His Report therefore, with appendices, presents in one pamphlet, 
something like a complete educational aspect of the Stete. Eight Institutes were 
held during the year, An office analagous to that of our County Superintendents 


is recommended. 


FROM AND OF THE COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS. 


Through letters addressed to the State Supt., or to this office, or by gleaning a 
little from the newspapers, we are enubled to present further indications of the 
working of the County Superintendency. Most of the counties have now been 
heard from, and from every quarter come encouraging words. Though it may 
probably have happened that a bad selection has here and there been made, we 
believe the office is destined to work great good, and that it will be sustained by 
public sentiment. 


Kenosua Co.—We have had, this spring over one hundred and twenty appli- 
cants for licenses. Perhaps the sieve has been too fine for the first chaffing, and 
a few have been dissatisfied; but the majority are highly pleased with the ar- 
rangement. It is sometimes remarked, “ you have rejected good disciplinarians.” 
Admit it, but at the same time, if we have discarded good Teachers because they 
lacked only qualifications, they will make an effort to be better qualified, and will 
be successful at the next examination. If on the contrary, they do not exert 
themselves, they are not worthy the name, much less the situation, and should 
be rejected. Allowing us to be the judge, nine-tenths of the teachers are ener- 
getic, and are doing all in their power to bring our schools to a standard never 


ve 


Aw 


_ 
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before attained. Asan inducement and stimulus for our schools, we require a 
report from every Teacher once in four weeks, furnishing them with appropriate 
printed blanks. ‘This system is working admirably, as it is breaking up the de- 
testable habit of communicating, and the fashionable practice of being tardy. 
We publish these reports in the County papers, consequently the strife and com- 
petition will result in much good. We are making arrangements to celebrate the 
most glorious Fourth with a County School celebration, believing that we can in 
no other way, manifest a deeper feeling of patriotism. 
B. L. Dongs, Co. Supt. 

Racive Co —Dear Sir:-—I have as yet been unable to accomplish much to- 
wards extending the circulation of the Journal; but I hope to succeed better in 
the future. Of course every live teacher should read the Journal; and as Ra- 
cine is now the “ banner city,” I trust the teachers throughout the county will 
try to achieve the same enviable distinction for the county. 

The result of the examinations in this county is as follows: 


Whole No: OF appleaiien. <onctecwen Sead sacccenwenccdemaaea ac 149 
No; Cortiicates Cramted, 2. .1ncacsquncaes <ncsasisciesew name sacerna<cactitee 


There were tive applicants for First, and ten for Second Grade, certificates ; 
There will probably be a much larger proportion of higher grade applicants at 
the next examinations. 

I am now in the midst of my second tour among the schools of the county ; 
and have thus far been highly gratified by the evidence I have met with, not 
only of material progress on the part of the schools, but also of the more gen- 
eral prevalence, among the teachers, of a desire to improve, especially in the 
Theory and Practice of Teaching. I find fewer dull, lifeless schools, in which 
and 


teachers and scholars seem to be principally concerned in “killing time,” 


more live teachers, who are making an effort to keep up with the times, are in, 
terested in their work, and are trying to do their duty faithfully; and I hail this 
sentiment as the forerunner of speedy, substantial, and tangible improvement in 
the condition of our schools. C. W. Levens, Co. Supt. 


Watworrn Co.—Mr. Cheney has resumed the publication of his ** Diary” in 
the Delavan Puiriot, and we doubt not with beneficial effects. 


GREEN Co.—The P. O. address of the Co. Supt. W. C. GREEN, is changed from 
Farmer’s Grove to Monroe. Things are going on quietly in this county—at least 


> were ordered some 


we hear nothing—but as a couple dozen of the ‘ Gleanings ’ 
time ago, we conc.ude that the Supt. wishes his applicants to have read at least 
one small book on the duties of their intended calling, before they meet for 


another examination. 


JEFFERSON Co.—We extract a few sentences from a “ Review of School Mat- 
ters” in the Jefferson Republican: 220 applications have been presented, and 
170 certificates granted; of which number 20 are for a shorter term than one 
year. During our examinations, five Teachers’ Institutes have been held in 
the several Inspection Districts; at which very many of the most able and suc- 
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cessful teachers of the county have come forward generously and cheerfuliy te 
to help along with the work. * * = On the whole, I believe our 
meetings have been as interesting, and I may say as profitable to the applicants 
generally, as they would have been, if conducted by celebrated teachers from 
abroad, who possibly, might have frightened us all into silence, by their flourish- 
es of analysis, with chalk and rhetoric * * * # For my own 
part, I am satisfied that an important step in advance has been taken, and I be- 
lieve our best educators agree with me in this opinion. Yet, it is hoped, that 
conventions of County Superintendents will be held befcre the next general ex- 
aminations, where notes of experiences may be compared, one with the other, 
and where new instructions may be received from our able State Superintendent, 
as guides to a further advance in the right direction.” 
Atonzo Wine, Co. Supt. 


WavuxKesna Co.—The Freeman we notice publishes some extracts made by the 
Editor from the Journal of the County Supt., Mr. Exos. In this case, the Towns 
and Districts and Teachers are mentioned by name and number—a somewhat 
delicate proceeding. But so long as ouly those thought worthy of commenda- 
tion are thus presented, no harm may ensue, On a former page is given an ex- 
tract from the Mass. Zeacher on the “ Public Criticism of Teachers,” which is not 
without force. 


CoLumpra Co,—-Under the head of “ Fiela Notes of a School Visitor,” Mr. 
RoSENKRANS is publishing his observations on the schools visited, in the Colum- 
bus Journad, but without mentioning names, The descriptions are such however, 
that the teachers and schools intended will readily see how the coat fits, and si- 
lently appropriate the praise or blame as the case may require. 


SuEBoyGan Co.—The following gives the result of our spring examinations: 
Whole INOS OKAGINED, :s:ccissiemceces <oce eee cowie ee ctnnidaeeesie re | 
at CORRE: <i.sia. cai eekse ors srhwdsvemlawiote eee Selene awe 80, or 61-00 

Of the 80, 79 were of 3d grade and 1 of the 2d grade. Of those who made 
50 -00 correct answers, 16 have been licensed for the sumer term, and more 
will be. 

I am now engaged in my summer tour among the schools, I find more thor- 
oughness of instruction than last winter. Thus far I find fewer poor teachers, 
besides a marked improvement in the energy of some the teachers I visited last 
term. I know of over 20 copies of Orcutt’s Hints, that have gone into the hands 
of teachers since April 25th. In three schools a regular system ol “ Object 
Teaching” has been introduced. This we count as seed sown. Almost every 
teacher I visit is desirous of having any faults I may have seen in their mode of 
instruction pointed out, and the right way designated. This shows an honest 
desire for improvement. Further than this, our teachers are studying, this sum- 
mer. A. W. Wurrcom, Co. Supt. 


Foro Du Lac Co.—We have made several extracts from a Report of some 
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length to the State Supt., by Mr. Root, the Co. Supt. He was our first State 
Supt., and his suggestions evince much thought upon the subject of education ; but 
we find our matter already in type does not leave room for us to do him justice this 
month. Mr. Root well observes that the great object of the new law is to ele- 
yate the schools and the standard of education, and that this depends mainly 
upon the teachers of the schools. 


Apams Co.—The following is from the Independent: “I wish to call the at- 
tention of the district boards to the item in the law creating the office of County 
Superintendent, that the school district boards of each district shall visit and in- 
spect schools under their charge as town superintendents used to do; and not 
only should boards, but parents and friends visit theschools. Do not shun the school 
house as though it was a den of vipers; frequent visits will do teacher and pupil 
good. See that your house is good, your stove good, wood plenty, the seats and 
desks properly arranged for ease and convenience, see that all are supplied with 
books, and above all, see that you secure the services of good, well qualified and 
faithful teachers. Then, teachers, school officers, parents and friends of educa- 
tion, unite your forces with me and let us enter the battle with a full determina- 
tion, to fight on and fight ever for this blessed boon, education. 

A free and unrestrained correspondence is invited. Frequent commuications 
from you all will help me much. Give particulars on every subject that will be 
of use to me. I shall visit your district as soon as possible.” 

R. K. Fay, Co. Supt. 


JUNEAU Co.—We have no news in particular from this county. We learn 
however that an Institute was held the first week in April, at New Lisbon, un- 
der the direction of the Co. Supt., Rev. H. C. Woop, assisted by J. M. Breck- 
enridge, Esq., formerly teacher at Sparta. Lectures were delivered by Messrs. 
Craig, Asst. State Supt, the Co. Supt., and Mr. G. D. Hunt. Mr. Wood is well 


spoken of in his new capacity. 


PortaGE Co.—The educational interests of this county do not appear to have 
made much advancement under the old system of Town Superintendents. It re- 
mains to be seen whether the County Superintendency will be any improvement. 
I find a unananimous demand for a uniformity of text-books. All the intelligent 
teachers in the county state that their best efforts are paralyzed for want of such 
uniformity, and some of the more intelligent inhabitants see the evil, There is 
however, another cause that makes against much advancement in education at 
present. I mean the war. Men cannot be brought to look upon education, but 
as a secondary consideration when their country is struggling for national ex- 
istence, and the whole continent is shaken to its profoundest depths by civil 
commotion. We shall do well if we do not retrogade under its blighting influ- 
ence. I have not found many Teachers qualified even for a Second Grade Cer- 
tificate—still less for a First. The standard given by our State Superintendent 
is decidedly too high for the abilities of the Teachers generally in our county. 
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But now that they see the desideratum, I think the next examinations will re- 
veal a better state of things. Geo. W. Hutce, Co. Supt. 

RemArks.—We slightly abbreviate the foregoing letter. Iv is natural that in 
a new county, so far upon the frontier, the standard, even for the lowest grade 
of certificate, should seem high. In other quarters it has been consided too low. 
On the whole we presume it is about right, Mr. Hulce is quite right in expect- 
ing evidences of advancement at his next examinations. The Co, Superintend- 
ency is everywhere working well in stimulating Teachers to improvement. 


Jackson Co.—I had two meetings during last month, of three days each; they 
partook of the nature of Teachers’ Institutes. The attendance was small, but 
all that were present expressed themselves well pleased with the new system. 
About all of the best teachers in the county were on hand, and ready and willing 
to do all in their power to advocate the cause of education in this county, and if 
possible to drive the drones from the field. I will do all in my power for the 
* Journal” and send you the names of subscribers as often as possible. 

The new system is working admirably in this county. It is doing a general 
pruning business, cutting off all the useless branches, which will soon place the 
teachers’ profession in a healthy, prosperous condition. By some means, teach- 
ers are—as I have been informed by a District Clerk—“ monstrous scarce.” A 
great change is quietly taking place here. Many young ladies and gentlemen, 
qualified teachers, who had quit the profession, are daily enquiring “ when will 
the Teacher’s Association be organized ?—at what time will you hold the Ixsti- 
tute?” They are all anxious to be useful, and feel encouraged to know that 
they will not have to contend with that most useless class, who are too nice to 
work and too ignorant to teach school. J. K. Horrman, Co. Supt. 


Potk Co.—We extract from the Press, as follows: “While the People and 
School officers should and will insist upon the faithful discharge of the duties o¢ 
County Superintendent, I roust call their attention to the following section of an 
act creating the office of County Superintendent, and respectfully ask District 
Boards to comply with this provision and thus help me in my part of the educa- 
tional work before us: 

“Section 10, The School District Board of each School District shall visit and 
inspect schools under their charge, as Town Superintendents are now required 
to do.” Hf. D. Barron, Co. Supt. 


THe AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF INSTRUCTION meets this year August 19, in Hart- 
ford, Conn. 


SITUATION WANTED. 

A Lapy who is a graduate of the State Normal School at Westfield, Mass., 
and who has had considerable experience in Teaching, desires a situation as As< 
sistant ina High School or Normal School, or as English Teacher in an Academy. 
Inquire personally or by letter, of the EDITOR OF THE JQURNAL. 





